Administrative  Problems  of  Visiting 
Nurse  Work''' 

MARY  ALDIS 

As  I  have  listened  during  the  last  week  to  the  many 
discussions  of  difficult  problems  connected  with  public 
health  nursing ;  as  I  have  witnessed  the  keen  interest  and 
heard  the  excellent  and  progressive  ideas  advanced  by  those 
participating  in  the  discussions ;  as  I  have  talked  with 
nurses  gathered  here  from  all  over  the  country,  women 
who  have  short  vacations  and  hard  work  to  do  at  home, 
but  who  have  taken  time  and  money  to  come  here  for  the 
purpose  of  discussing  these  points,  I  have  been  profoundly 
impressed  with  the  high  professional  standard  to  which 
public  health  nursing  has  attained. 

We  are  come  to  this  meeting  today  to  discuss  the 
subject  from  a  different  point  of  view:  that  of  the  director, 
the  lay-worker.  We,  it  is,  who  in  private  organizations 
solicit  funds  and  pledge  ourselves  by  so  doing  to  see  by 
our  personal  supervision  that  these  funds  are  wisely  ex- 
pended. 

The  chairman  has  announced  my  subject  as  "Adminis- 
trative Problems  of  Visiting  Nurse  Work,"  and  the  first 
and  dominant  thought  that  occurs  to  me  in  this  connection 
is,  that  it  behooves  us  as  directors  to  hold  our  standard  of 
administration  high,  that  we  may  keep  pace  with  the  pro- 
fessional women  who  are  gathered  here. 

Methods,  of  course,  must  differ  according  to  local 
conditions ;  but  there  are  certain  watch-words  to  which 
we  may  all  agree :  Zeal,  Interest,  Devotion,  Time  and  In- 
telligence. Given  enough  of  these  by  the  directors  of  any 
organization,  its  value  to  the  community  is  assured. 

When  I  first  had  the  honor  of  becoming  President  of 
the  Chicago  Visiting  Nurse  Association  and  conducting  its 
board  meetings,  I  remember  a  hopeful  feeling  that  the  next 
board  meeting  would  be  smooth  sailing,  with  no  problems. 
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I  have  now  been  President  four  years  and  a  half  and  have 
presided  at  between  fifty  and  sixty  Directors'  meetings  and 
I  have  never  yet  conducted  a  meeting  at  which  there  were 
no  problems ! 

In  looking"  over  the  minutes  to  refresh  my  mind  as  to 
the  nature  of  these  "problems,"  I  find  naturally  that  the 
larger  number  are  of  local  interest.  There  are,  however,  a 
number  of  matters  to  be  pondered  and  decided  upon  which 
are  common  to  all  nursing  organizations,  and  as  the  pur- 
pose of  this  Convention  is  for  us  to  tell  each  other  how  we 
have  met  such  matters  and  what  we  have  done  about  them, 
I  take  it  I  shall  be  within  my  province  by  relating  the  ex- 
perience of  the  Chicago  Visiting  Nurse  Association. 

One  is  always  a  little  fearful  about  saying  "we"  or  "I" 
have  done  so  and  so,  lest  one  is  interpreted  to  mean,  "why 
don't  you  do  likewise?"  That  is  the  last  thing  I  should 
wish  to  do,  as  I  realize  only  too  well  that  even  after  twenty- 
five  years'  experience  we  must  still  feel  our  way  along'  and 
make  each  decision  by  the  light  of  the  data  which  we  have 
most  recently  acquired. 

We  have  all  of  us  seen,  probably  in  our  own  families, 
the  difficulty  of  transmitting  any  kind  of  wisdom  from  one 
generation  to  another.  Youth  must  needs  seek  its  own 
path,  and  generally  listens  with  but  scant  patience  to  the 
wise  saws  of  age,  considering  them  "out  of  date."  Indeed, 
I  do  not  think  that  mere  age  entitles  an  organization  or  an 
individual  to  give  advice,  unless  the  spirit  is  sufl^iciently 
young  and  elastic  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times,  and  not 
put  forward  answers  which  might  have  met  the  situation 
at  some  previous  time. 

Let  us  imagine  for  purposes  of  discussion,  a  community 
in  which  the  need  is  felt  of  establishing  visiting  nursing. 
Perhaps  there  is  someone  who  has  recently  gone  through  a 
siege  of  illness  and  in  whose  mind  the  help  and  comfort 
which  trained  care  can  give  are  uppermost.  Perhaps  this 
person  steps  forward  and  ofl^ers  to  support  a  nurse  to  do 
district  visiting.  But  recently,  I  had  a  cheque  from  a  lady 
unknown  to  me  with  these  words:    "I  have  just  been 
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through  a  terrible  illness.  I  never  knew  what  nursing  care 
could  mean,  and  I  want  to  help  a  little." 

From  a  pamphlet  entitled  "The  Organization  of  Nurs- 
ing in  a  Large  Town,"  published  in  England  in  1870,  I  take 
the  following: 

"District  nursing  is  desirable  if  from  a  merely  economic  point 
of  view.  It  often  prevents  whole  families  sinking  into  poverty  and 
vice,  the  consequences  of  which  take  vengeance  on  society. 

^     ^  ^ 

"Most  people  have  experienced  in  their  efforts  to  make  the  poor 
share  their  prosperity  how  difficult  it  is  to  avoid  doing  harm.  In 
this  respect  district  nursing  will  be  found  peculiarly  satisfactory. 
Sickness  seems  to  both  giver  and  receiver  a  reminder  of  their  com- 
mon humanity,  and  to  give  a  right  to  mutual  help.  The  work  has 
the  advantage  of  bringing  naturally  and  without  forcing,  rich  and 
poor  into  a  communication  beneficial  to  both. 

"All  who  value  their  own  health  and  that  of  their  families  ;  all 
who  care  for  the  limitation  of  pauperism  and  its  attendant  evils ; 
all  who  feel  a  sense  of  duty  towards  their  less  fortunate  neighbors, 
will  find  themselves  amply  repaid  for  the  time,  trouble  and  money 
it  may  cost  them  to  introduce  district  nursing  into  their  own  town 
or  neighborhood." 

These  are  good  arguments  and  generous  minded  peo- 
ple realize  their  justice  and  unite  to  supply  the  sinews  of 
war.  I  might  here  pause  and  discourse  for  an  hour  on 
methods  of  raising  money,  but  a  member  of  my  committee, 
Miss  Peabody,  of  Boston,  has  kindly  consented  to  speak  on 
that  subject,  so  I  will  pass  it  by.  I  will  merely  tell  you  that 
for  many  years  we  of  the  Chicago  Association,  gave  annual 
entertainments  to  raise  necessary  funds.  Neglected  chil- 
dren, protesting  husbands,  disorganized  households  and  all 
the  other  concomitants  of  charity  bazars,  caused  us  to  dis- 
continue this  exhausting  method  of  raising  money.  I  re- 
member one  show  where  we  all  worked  hard  for  months  on 
a  profit-sharing  basis  with  the  manager  of  the  entertain- 
ment. The  house  was  filled  and  we  thought  the  show  went 
off  well.  The  lady  manager  had  stipulated  she  be  paid  her 
share  the  next  morning,  as  she  was  to  leave  the  city.  This 
we  guilelessly  did  and  later  on  when  all  the  accounts  were 
settled,  found  that  we  had  handed  her  out  all  the  profits ! 
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Since  then  we  have  trusted  to  begging  and  find  it 
far  easier.  I  always  maintain  spending  the  trust  moneys 
confided  to  us  is  far  more  difficult  than  securing  them, 
and  sometimes  write  in  an  acknowledgment  or  a  request, 
"Did  you  but  know  the  trouble  I  am  going  to  have  spend- 
ing your  money  wisely  and  well,  you  would  be  grateful." 
However,  I  will  leave  Miss  Peabody  to  take  up  this  sub- 
ject. 

"Getting  and  spending  we  lay  waste  our  powers,"  says 
Wordsworth,  but  I  should  like  to  paraphrase  it  and  say, 
"Getting  and  spending  we  develop  our  powers." 

Once  a  certain  sum  of  money  is  secured,  machinery 
for  spending  it  is  necessary.  An  organization  might  be 
said  to  consist  of  four  groups  of  people,  the  board  of 
directors,  the  nurses,  the  clerical  force  and  the  patients. 
Perhaps  I  should  put  this  latter  group  first,  as  their  need 
is  of  course  the  foundation  upon  which  the  organization 
is  built. 

As  to  the  composition  of  boards  of  directors,  they 
should  be  representative  and  should  have  sufficient  leisure 
to  be  sure  of  their  time  in  attending  directors'  and  com- 
mittee meetings  and  incidental  work.  Any  group  of  people 
brought  together  will  develop  "party"  lines,  that  is,  some 
are  conservatives,  tenacious  in  adhering  to  the  old  and 
tried ;  some  are  progressive  and  radical,  desiring  to  push 
forward.  Of  course  the  advantage  of  having  different 
elements  on  a  board  is  that  they  neutralize  each  other  and 
produce  wisdom.  The  question  is  often  raised  whether  the 
board  should  consist  of  men  and  women  or  whether  women 
alone  are  best  fitted  to  be  directors.  Sometimes  the  ques- 
tion is  raised  as  to  doctors  and  laymen.  I  have  no  views 
on  this  subject.  I  pin  my  faith  to  human  nature  rather 
than  to  sex.  Any  intelligent  citizen  who  is  willing  to  give 
time  and  thought  and  zeal  to  the  work  in  hand,  is  a  good 
■director. 

Let  us  say  that  the  directorate  consists  of  between 
20  and  30  members  with  a  monthly  meeting.  There  is  a 
custom  of  discontinuing  the  meetings  for  the  three  sum- 
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mer  months,  which  seems  to  me  very  unfortunate.  Of 
course,  if  a  quorum  cannot  be  obtained,  cessation  of  meet- 
ings is  inevitable,  but  it  is  a  difficult  thing  for  the  super- 
intendent to  carry  on  heavy  responsibilities  for  three 
months  without  any  help  from  the  board.  There  are  two, 
or  I  might  say  three  tendencies  in  the  methods  of  boards 
of  directors,  one  to  hand  over  all  the  responsibility  to  the 
superintendent ;  another  to  make  all  decisions  themselves ; 
and  the  third,  perhaps  the  most  difficult,  a  vibration  be- 
tween these  two  courses. 

If  no  meetings  are  held  during  the  summer  the  super- 
intendent may  be  obliged  to  make  important  decisions 
alone,  perhaps  with  quaking  heart.  There  may  be  no 
officer  at  hand,  not  even  a  second  vice,  for  her  to  consult. 
Then  in  the  autumn  the  board  returns,  assumes  control 
and  the  superintendent  may  see  a  cherished  plan  fail  to 
pass  because  of  the  unfamiliarity  by  the  board  with  the 
steps  leading  up  to  it.  Therefore,  whenever  possible,  the 
work  goes  better  if  directors'  meetings  are  not  discon- 
tinued. 

Naturally  there  are  many  details  which  may  be 
threshed  out  informally  in  committees  and  not  take  valuable 
time  at  board  meetings.  I  think  it  is  very  wise  and  very 
valuable  to  have  a  committee  on  the  board  for  every  de- 
partment of  the  work.  The  assignment  of  these  commit- 
tees, in  most  cases  the  work  of  the  president,  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  most  important  duties  of  the  chief  executive 
during  the  year.  She  must  know  the  tastes,  temperament, 
capacity  and  wishes  of  every  member  of  the  board  in  order 
to  secure  the  best  work  of  the  whole.  After  several  years 
of  struggling  with  this  problem,  I  thought  this  year  I  had 
an  extremely  good  idea.  I  sent  a  questionaire  to  each  in- 
dividual member  of  our  board  and  asked  the  three  following 
questions : 

1.  On  which  committee  do  you  prefer  to  serve? 

2.  How  much  time  will  you  be  able  to  give  to  the 
work  of  the  Association  outside  the  board  and 
committee  meetings? 
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3.   Can  you  let  me  know  if  you  expect  to  be  absent 
for  a  period  covering  several  months  ? 

After  trial  I  do  not  recommend  this  as  a  method  of 
forming  committees.  I  merely  relate  it  that  you  may 
avoid  the  same  pitfall.  With  beautiful  unanimity  our 
whole  board  preferred  the  Nurses'  Committee  and  the 
Committee  on  Domestic  Instruction  (a  newly  instituted 
plan  of  which  I  will  speak  later),  and  nobody  selected 
either  the  Finance  or  the  Publicity.  I  assure  you,  the 
amount  of  notes  and  telephoning  necessary  to  assign  the 
thirty-two  members  to  eleven  committees  was  consider- 
able. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  of  interest  to  you  for  me  to 
name  our  committees,  with  a  short  statement  of  the 
responsibilities  of  each.  The  Nurses'  Committee  is  perhaps 
the  most  important.  This  meets  on  a  regular  day,  midway 
betv/een  board  meetings,  also  every  month  of  the  year. 
Sometim^es  directors  planning  for  an  absence  will  prefer 
to  arrange  to  omit  a  directors'  meeting  rather  than  a 
Ntu'ses'  Committee  meeting,  as  the  reports  of  the  super- 
visors bring  one  in  close  touch  with  the  work  of  the 
nurses.  Each  of  the  five  supervisors  brings  to  this  com- 
mittee a  written  report  of  the  general  work  in  her  de- 
partment, and  of  the  special  work  of  every  individual 
nurse  under  her  supervision.  Thus  each  nurse  upon  the 
staff,  which  numbers  over  seventy,  is  considered  by  the 
com.mittee  every  month.  These  reports  are  not  necessarily 
read  by  the  superintendent,  who  presents  her  own  report 
to  the  committee  after  those  of  the  supervisors.  Of  course 
the  old,  tried  and  true  nurses  have  but  a  few  words  "Miss 
C,  excellent  work,  as  always."  The  newer  ones  and  doubt- 
ful ones  are  discussed  more  in  detail,  but  the  committee 
knozvs  how  each  nurse  is  doing  her  work,  and  discusses 
points  and  asks  questions  and  talks  over  different  situations 
with  the  supervisors. 

All  recommendations  for  promotion  and  increase  of 
salary,  including  the  acceptance  on  the  staff  of  probation- 


ers  finishing  their  three  months'  trial,  are  brouglit  first  to 
this  committee.  The  chairman  of  the  committee  then 
"recommends"  action  to  the  board.  Nurses  are  not  pro- 
moted automatically  by  the  calendar,  but  must  be  recom- 
mended to  the  board  for  promotion  by  the  superintendent 
and  the  Nurses'  Committee. 

Commendatory  letters  and  messages  from  grateful 
patients,  as  well  as  complaints,  are  reported,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  meeting  a  very  good  bird's-eye  view  of  the 
work  all  over  the  city  has  been  given  the  committee. 

The  work  of  the  Finance  Committee  hardly  needs 
definition.  Our  Finance  Committee  is  very  particular  in 
having  it  understood  that  they  are  not  primarily  to  be 
money  raisers  any  more  than  any  other  members  of  the 
board.  Their  duty  is  to  devise  ways  and  means  of  raising 
money,  to  prepare  lists  of  names  for  directors  who  wish 
to  write  letters  asking  for  subscriptions,  and  to  give  to 
the  board  an  estimated  budget  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
for  the  year,  and  at  the  beginning  of  each  month  for  the 
month.  For  instance,  the  treasurer  will  say,  "There  is  so 
much  coming  in  from  endowed  and  supported  nurses,  so 
much  from  the  Metropolitan,  so  much  from  such  and  such 
sources.    Our  expenses  will  be  so  much.    Therefore,  it  is 

necessary   for  the  board   to   raise    (whatever  the 

amount  may  be)."  Thus  the  board  is  kept  well  informed 
in  advance  of  the  exact  financial  situation  and  is  not  likely 
to  get  into  a  difficult  situation  without  money  to  pay  the 
bills. 

As  to  the  Publicity  Committee,  its  work  is  as  its  name 
implies,  making-  known  to  the  public  the  work  and  needs 
of  the  association.  Articles  and  stories  for  the  papers, 
cartoons,  posters,  leaflets,  public-speaking  before  clubs  and 
societies,  are  all  well-known  means  of  publicity.  I  believe 
firmly  that  there  is  an  increasingly  strong  feeling  of  obli- 
gation upon  practically  everybody  who  has  to  share  with 
those  who  have  not.  It  is  right  that  they  should  ask  that 
their  gifts  be  so  administered  as  to  bring  utmost  value. 
Therefore  let  an  association  see,  before  entering  into  a 
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publicity  campaign  to  secure  funds,  that  its  work  is  up  to 
a  high  standard  of  efficiency.  Ask  the  pubhc  then  to  look 
into  the  work  to  see  what  each  dollar  brings  in  care  given 
to  those  sorely  in  need  of  it  and  the  support  will  be  forth- 
coming. 

It  is  perfectly  legitimate  for  the  Publicity  Committee 
to  write  to  woman's  clubs,  associations  of  commerce,  men's 
city  clubs,  asking  if  they  would  not  like  an  address  some- 
time on  visiting  nurse  work.  Generally  if  a  letter  or  appeal 
is  taken  in  person  to  the  city  editor  of  a  newspaper  it  will 
be  printed.  The  other  day  the  chairman  of  our  Publicity 
Committee  told  me  she  was  preparing  an  article  on  the 
work  which  she  proposed  to  get  translated  and  published 
in  various  papers  printed  in  foreign  languages  in  Chicago. 
Annual  reports  are  also  a  method  of  publicity  and  the  more 
interesting  they  can  be  made,  the  more  will  they  be  read. 

We  have  one  committee  on  our  board  about  which 
I  am  sometimes  asked.  It  is  called  the  Savings  Committee. 
For  years  it  has  been  the  custom  of  the  Chicago  Associa- 
tion, and  one  in  which  the  nurses  give  hearty  co-operation, 
to  keep  back  arbitrarily  a  certain  small  part  of  each  monthly 
salary.  This  sum,  between  three  and  five  dollars,  accord- 
ing to  the  salary  received,  is  deposited  in  the  owner's  name 
in  a  savings  account.  It  can  be  withdrawn  only  on  leaving 
the  staff,  or  if  desired,  before,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Savings  Committee  of  the  board.  Wise,  indeed,  must  the 
chairman  of  this  committee  be  to  decide  on  the  justice  of 
the  plea  of  an  applicant  for  her  own  money  "to  help  my 
brother  pay  for  his  house  and  lot"  or  some  such  altruistic, 
or  perhaps  only  a  foolish  project.  The  idea  as  outlined 
may  seem  severe  and  "paternal,"  or  I  might  say  "maternal," 
but  many  a  nurse  has  been  thankful  when  need  came  that 
a  nest  egg  was  waiting  for  her. 

Then  we  have  the  Uniform  Committee,  which  investi- 
gates the  burning  question  of  bonnets  or  hats.  As  this 
is  a  feminine  audience  we  all  realize  the  vital  importance 
of  these  matters.  When  Florence  Nightingale  was  in  the 
Scutari  Hospital  with  forty  or  fifty  nurses  to  care  for 
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two  or  three  thousand  men,  bonnets  were  one  of  her  diffi- 
culties. In  a  letter  to  a  friend  she  gives  the  picture :  "I 
came  out,  ma'am,"  says  Airs.  L.,  "prepared  to  submit  to 
everything,  but  there  are  some  things,  ma'am  one  can't 
submit  to.  I  refer  to  caps,  ma'am,  that  suits  one  face  and 
not  another.  If  I'd  known  about  caps,  ma'am,  great  as 
was  my  desire  to  come  to  Scutari  to  nurse,  I  couldn't  have 
come,  ma'am."  "I  take  rank  in  the  army,"  she  adds,  "as 
Brigadier  General  because  the  forty  British  females  I  have 
with  me  are  more  difficult  to  manage  than  4,000  men." 

It  is  the  duty  of  our  Uniform  Committee  to  weigh 
and  consider  such  questions  as  these  and  recommend  any 
change  which  is  to  be  made,  such  as  plain  blue  for  stripes 
or  hats  for  bonnets,  to  the  board  for  its  approval.  I  must 
confess  that  it  has  taken  our  board  a  great  many  years  to 
be  able  to  confide  these  matters  to  a  committee.  Time  was 
when  the  word  "uniform"  was  likely  to  mean  a  long 
session. 

Then  we  have  the  Committee  on  Co-operation  and 
Registration,  the  name  of  which  signifies  its  duties.  Any 
question  coming  up  as  to  our  mutual  obligations  and 
responsibilities  in  working  with  other  societies,  is  referred 
to  this  committee.  We  have  a  Flower  Mission  Committee, 
whose  duties,  as  the  name  implies,  are  to  secure  and  see 
to  the  sending  to  the  sub-stations,  flowers  for  the  nurses 
to  take  to  their  patients.  I  wish  I  had  time  to  tell  you 
some  pretty  stories  the  nurses  have  told  me  as  to  what 
these  flowers  mean.  One  very  sick  woman,  to  whom  the 
nurse  had  brought  a  stalk  of  beautiful  white  phlox,  was 
crying  to  herself  softly  while  being  cared  for.  The  nurse 
said  s\-mpathetically,  "I  am  so  sorry  I  hurt  you."  "It  isn't 
that,"  was  the  reply,  "it  is  the  flower.  I  haven't  seen  one 
for  years."  Sometimes  it  may  be  that  the  little  bit  of 
cheer  plays  a  large  part  in  a  patient's  recovery,  as  for 
instance,  a  little  typhoid  patient  of  ours,  a  girl  of  fifteen 
starved  for  beauty,  who  told  the.  nurse,  looking  at  the 
homely  nightgown  put  on  her  "she  was  sure  she  would 
get  well  faster  if  she  had  only  a  pretty  nightgown."  Requi- 
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sition  was  made  on  the  directors  for  pretty  nighties,  which 
were  then  decked  with  pink  and  blue  ribbons  and  dispatched 
to  Mamie.  The  nurse  said  they  had  a  markedly  enlivening 
and  invigorating  effect,  so  great  was  her  pleasure. 

I  read  recently  in  the  Worcester  Society's  annual  report 
how  much  enjoyment  "our  new  Victor  Talking  Machine 
gives  our  shut-in  patients.  There  are  always  applicants 
ahead."  This  seemed  an  excellent  idea  and  one  of  our 
board  members  has  given  us  a  Victor. 

I  fear  I  am  straying  from  my  subject.  "Problems  in 
Administration"  seems  a  little  dry  when  there  are  human 
lives  and  human  hearts  that  one  would  rather  talk  about. 
I  think  part  of  the  absorbing  interest  of  visiting  nurse 
work  is  that  very  fact  that  no  two  "cases'"  (I  hate  the 
word)  are  ever  alike.  Each  must  be  considered  from  its 
human  standpoint  with  all  the  uncertainty,  variety  and  in- 
terest which  that  word  implies. 

We  have  an  Auxiliary  Committee  of  forty  young 
women  who  assist  the  work  in  various  ways.  What  those 
ways  are,  are  too  numerous  to  mention.  When  any  little 
odd  job  that  needs  doing  comes  up,  someone  says,  "O,  ask 
the  auxiliary."  Their  chairman  is  a  member  of  the  board. 
They  make  baby  clothes  by  the  thousand,  they  roll  band- 
ages, they  made  a  spot  map,  a  grewsome  object  in  which 
our  Superintendent  takes  the  greatest  pride.  They  made 
a  nice  little  doll  house  for  the  State  Charities  Convention 
with  a  doll  patient  in  bed  before  and  after  the  nurse  had 
visited.  They  make  scrap-books.  Recently  I  found  two 
of  them  laboriously  making  rows  of  little  pencil  marks  on 
slips  of  paper.  It  appeared  they  were  gathering  from  our 
records,  certain  data  Miss  Foley  needed  in  regard  to  occu- 
pational diseases.  Last  month  they  addressed  about  2,500 
envelopes  for  the  annual  report.  In  short  they  do  a  great 
deal  of  the  volunteer  work  which  we  older  v/omen  used  to 
do  in  the  early  days  of  the  association.  I  wonder  if  anyone 
here  has  ever  had  the  pleasure  of  making  pneumonia  jackets 
out  of  oiled  silk  and  cotton  during  the  hot  days  of  July? 
That  was  my  lot  one  summer  years  ago,  to  "stock  up"  and 
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you  can  imagine  how  discouraging  it  was  to  have  the  hot 
sticky  things  go  out  of  fashion  after  I  had  made  a  vast 
number.    But  again  I  am  straying. 

We  have  two  new  committees  this  year,  of  which  I 
should  like  to  speak.  Last  autumn  Miss  Foley  in  response 
to  the  thought-waves  asking  more  preventive  work  from 
nurses,  originated  the  plan  of  having  our  nurses  given 
courses  in  what  might  be  called  the  science  of  nourishment, 
viz.,  the  relative  nutritive  value  of  foods,  how  to  obtain  the 
best  results  for  a  certain  sum  by  judicious  purchasing  and 
preparation ;  in  short,  the  foundation  principles  of  good 
household  management.  This  committee  is  to  keep  in  close 
touch  with  this  work  by  attendance  at  the  lectures,  by  find- 
ing out  from  the  instructor  and  from  the  nurses  how  the 
knowledge  thus  gained  is  being  used  and  put  into  practical 
application.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the  committee  will  be 
in  a  position  to  make  a  report  and  recommend  as  to  its  con- 
tinuance, for  of  course  the  lectures  and  the  nurses'  time 
given  means  considerable  additional  expense.  One  nurse 
told  me  she  was  practicing  the  dietary  on  her  own  family, 
adding,  "Mother  just  hates  oleomargarine  and  dried 
apples." 

The  other  new  com_mittee  is  on  Records  and  Statistics. 
Two  years  ago  our  Vice-President,  Mrs.  McCormick,  en- 
abled our  Superintendent  to  take  a  trip  in  the  East  for  the 
express  purpose  of  consulting  experts  and  studying  methods 
of  keeping  records.  This  she  did  and  prepared  a  record- 
form  which  is  now  in  use.  The  duty  of  the  committee  is 
to  inform  themselves  as  to  why  we  are  at  the  expense  of 
these  records.  The  clerical  time  necessary,  as  well  as  the 
more  valuable  time  of  the  nurses  in  making  them  out,  is  an 
outlay  which  must  be  justified.  "Reports  are  not  self- 
executive,"  said  Florence  Nightingale.  The  committee  may 
find  it  desirable  to  communicate  with  doctors  and  certain 
writers,  or  journals  about  health  matters  telling  them  that 
we  are  keeping  these  data.  I  find  it  interesting  to  com- 
pare our  monthly  records  with  the  Chicago  Health  Depart- 
ment Bulletin ;  the  points  of  contact  are  always  significant, 
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for  of  course  it  is  impossible  to  engage  in  work  like  ours, 
without  being  on  intimate  terms  with  the  whole  health 
situation  of  the  city.  Miss  Foley  has  her  own  department 
of  records  and  statistics  in  this  organization,  so  it  is  enough 
for  me  to  outline  why  we  have  a  committee  on  our  board. 

I  said  an  organization  might  be  said  to  consist  of  four 
groups  of  people :  board  of  directors,  nurses,  clerical  force 
and  the  patients.  Now  although  my  subject  is  "Administra- 
tive Problems,"  may  I  say  a  word  about  the  most  important 
of  these  groups,  namely,  the  patients?  In  1913  we  had 
almost  33,000  different  cases.  Now  it  is  an  exceedingly 
important  thing  what  33,000  people  connected  with  an  or- 
ganization think.  It  is  a  very  important  thing,  the  influence 
of  the  work  of  the  organization  upon  the  minds  and  char- 
acter of  these  thousands.  Our  first  care  must  be  to  restore 
health  and  to  take  whatever  measures  are  possible  under 
the  circumstances  to  preserve  health.  The  delicate  balance 
between  these  two  obvious  duties,  how  much  time  a  nurse 
should  spend  on  instructive  work  when  many  calls  lie  be- 
fore her,  is  a  matter  impossible  to  divide  by  rote.  Like 
everything  else  in  life,  the  nurse  must  do  the  best  she  can 
under  the  circumstances. 

Now  as  to  the  moral  efifect  of  giving  free  nursing 
care.  It  is  a  cardinal  principle  with  most  associations  that 
a  fee  should  be  charged  for  nursing  service  rendered.  We 
collect  about  enough  in  this  way  to  support  one  nurse.  I 
have  often  wished  there  might  be  some  means  of  collecting 
small  fees  instituted,  other  than  the  payment  directly  to 
the  nurse  herself.  The  nurse  knows  and  the  patient  knows 
that  the  nursing"  care  is  to  be  given  whether  money  is  forth- 
coming or  not,  and  given  weh.  It  is  a  good  deal  to  ask  of 
human  nature  that  payment  be  scrupulously  exacted  and 
paid.  If  an  impersonal  collector  could  by  any  stretch  of 
imagination  follow  a  nurse's  visits  with  a  firm  hand  ex- 
tended in  expectation  of  five,  ten  or  twenty-five  cents  for 
the  care,  comfort  and  benefit  just  received,  I  venture  to  say 
a  far  larger  number  of  coins  would  be  forthcoming,  but  as 
yet  I  can  offer  no  suggestions  as  to  the  practicability  of 
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such  a  collector.  Often  one  is  touched  by  a  story  of  a 
distinct  self-sacrifice  which  has  been  made  in  order  to  pay 
the  nurse  a  fee.  Sometimes  payment  comes  many,  many 
years  afterward  unexpectedly.  I  recollect  a  cheque  for  $5 
which  came  to  our  office  following  a  newspaper  appeal, 
with  a  letter  which  ran :  "I  seen  your  ad.  in  the  paper. 
One  of  your  nurses  took  care  of  me  once  when  I  was  awful 
sick.  I  hadn't  a  cent  then,  but  here's  $5  to  help  some  other 
fella."  The  letter  gave  no  address  so  we  Avere,  alas,  un- 
able to  express  our  appreciation  of  this  beautiful  gift. 
What  this  man  thought  of  a  nurse's  work  was  a  valuable 
asest  not  only  monetarily  but  spiritually,  and  certainly 
the  belated  payment  was  an  enobling  thing  for  him  to  do. 
From  the  scrawled  hand  and  bad  spelling,  we  inferred 
that  the  $5  was  a  pretty  big  gift  from  him  even  then. 

At  the  first  annual  meeting  a  year  ago  Miss  Gardner 
in  an  admirable  paper,  entitled  "Our  Executive  Officers," 
says :  "The  executive  ofificer  or  superintendent  of  a  visit- 
ing nurse  association  has  the  vital  duty  of  making  clear  to 
her  board  of  managers,  the  point-of-view  of  her  nurses, 
and  to  the  nurses  the  point-of-view  of  the  managers.  Just 
in  so  far  as  she  succeeds  in  this  interpretation  of  each  to 
the  other,  will  the  organization  be  able  to  gain  the 
strength  of  one  united  body." 

In  some  associations,  visiting  by  the  directors  with  the 
nurses  is  encouraged,  in  some  considered  obligatory ;  per- 
sonally, it  seems  to  me  it  can  well  be  left  to  individual 
preference.  I  have  never  observed  that  directors'  visits 
did  the  patient  any  harm,  and  the  mark  of  interest  is  gen- 
erally appreciated  by  the  nurse.  Sometimes,  however,  the 
sights  and  scenes  are  more  distressing  to  the  director  than 
any  possible  benefit  the  visit  may  have.  In  such  cases, 
district  visiting  certainly  should  not  be  urged. 

The  superintendent's  and  supervisors'  reports  should, 
however,  bear  the  message  of  human  appeal  to  the  board 
of  directors  that  their  administrative  work  may  be  ever 
quickened  and  warmed  by  the  knowledge  of  the  individuals 
whom  it  concerns. 
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Perhaps  one  of  the  most  important  duties  of  the  super- 
intendent, as  Miss  Gardner  points  out,  is  to  connect  the 
administrative  and  nursing  staff.  Much  may  be  done  by 
the  directors  to  stimulate  and  help  and  encourage  the 
nurses.  Here  again  it  is  the  matter  of  the  personal  equation. 
The  warm-heartedness,  the  interest,  the  time,  thought  and 
effort,  each  director  is  willing  to  give  to  the  work  in  hand. 
We  have  a  custom  in  Chicago,  instituted  since  our  staff 
grew  so  large  that  it  was  impossible  for  nurses  and  directors 
all  to  meet,  of  assigning  each  year  two  nurses  to  each 
director  as  her  special  charge.  To  these  she  shows  any 
courtesy  or  mark  of  interest  which  suggests  itself.  On  the 
other  hand,  each  nurse  on  the  staff  feels  she  can  go  to  "my 
director"  with  any  plan  or  project  upon  which  she  wants 
counsel  or  help.  The  assignments  are  changed  each  year 
so  each  group  may  enlarge  acquaintanceship.  About  once 
a  mionth  at  four  o'clock  there  is  held  in  the  large  room  in 
the  main  office,  an  afternoon  tea  party,  at  which  the 
directors  take  turns  as  hostesses,  bearing  the  small  expense, 
about  $10  or  $12.  As  the  turn  comes  round  only  about 
once  in  three  or  four  years,  the  obligation  is  not  onerous. 

It  is  realized,  I  think,  by  our  directors  that  the  hard, 
patient,  daily  struggle  of  the  nurses  in  the  districts  with 
disease,  poverty  and  ignorance,  can  only  be  comprehended 
by  deep  sympathy  and  understanding. 

Now  as  to  the  directors'  responsibility  towards  con- 
tributors. Spending  trust  moneys  is  serious  work ;  one 
may  waste  one's  own  perhaps,  but  with  the  acknowledg- 
m.ent  to  the  donor  of  every  dollar  received  by  the  directors 
of  the  association  goes  the  pledge  that  that  dollar  will  bring 
its  utmost  return.  Sometimes  when  the  support  of  another 
nurse  is  secured  or  a  bequest  or  gift  received,  one  feels  like 
exclaiming,  "Please  send  with  it  an  extra  supply  of  brains 
to  spend  it  wisely." 

Most  associations  find  begging  hard  work.  The  ever- 
present  need  of  money  is  a  carping  care  to  the  board  of 
directors  and  a  limitation  of  needed  work.  I  cannot  but 
think  that  where  everyone  concerned  in  conducting  a  nurs- 
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ing  organization,  gives  of  her  very  best,  a  degree  of  effi- 
ciency will  be  required  which  will  win  its  own  way  in  the 
community  and  bring  adequate  support.  It  is  the  aim  of 
most  associations  to  secure  by  pledge  or  endowment  an 
assured  yearly  sum  commensurate  with  their  needs.  It  is 
a  natural  ambition  and  it  would  seem  that  all  of  the  time 
given  by  the  directors  could  be  properly  spent  in  spending, 
and  yet  I  cannot  but  believe  that  the  very  effort  of  begging, 
writing  letters,  getting  $5  here  and  $10  there,  and  $25  in 
another  place,  m^akes  us  more  regardful  in  disbursing  it. 

I  have  been  reading  this  winter,  as  probably  many  of 
you  have,  an  admirable  biography  by  Sir  Edward  Cook, 
of  Florence  Nightingale.  My  copy  of  the  book  is  already 
alm.ost  worn  out,  and  I  regard  it  as  the  most  important 
contribution  to  our  work  in  a  literary  line  that  has  ever 
been  made.  May  I  quote  two  paragraphs  from  a  review 
of  the  biography  to  illustrate  varied  kinds  of  "adminis- 
trative problems?"  Our  problems  are  naturally  not  the 
same  which  confronted  that  remarkable  woman  at  the  time 
of  the  Crimean  War,  but  we  may  draw  a  parallel  and  en- 
deavor so  to  train  our  minds  that  no  demand  of  our  work 
today  will  find  us  unprepared : 

"Besides  the  inestimable  benefit  and  comfort  of  skilled  care 
which  her  fine  administrative  ability  and  superintendence  of  the 
nurses  made  possible,  she  found  means  to  procure,  literally  evoked 
where  there  were  none,  all  kinds  of  necessities  for  the  thousands 
of  sick  under  her  charge.  'I  am  a  kind  of  general  dealer,'  she 
writes,  'in  socks,  shirts,  wooden  spoons,  tin  tubs,  tables,  cabbage 
and  carrots,  operating  tables  and  small  tooth  combs,  precipitate  for 
lice,  knives  and  forks,  scissors  and  stump  pillows.'  Respectful  of 
military  authority  ordinarily,  upon  occasion  she  made  high-handed 
raids  on  the  stores  and  took  what  'her  children,'  as  she  called 
them,  needed,  while  the  officials  wrung  their  hands.  She  estab- 
lished diet-kitchens  and  laundries,  giving  work  to  the  unhappy  and 
often  destitute  wives  and  widows  of  soldiers.  She  built  and  started 
a  ma-ternity  ward,  found  necessary  for  the  bits  of  English  humanity 
opening  their  eyes  for  the  first  time  on  that  lurid  scene.  Amidst 
all  this  she  found  time  to  write  letters  to  soldiers'  families,  and 
instructions  as  to  the  care  of  the  children  or  relatives  of  her  nursing 
staff,  besides  innumerable  reports,  requisitions,  and  so  on,  to  the 
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War  Office.  Answering  anxious  letters  of  inquiry  was  another 
task.  One  mother  writes  to  her,  'In  order  that  you  may  know  my 
boy,  he  is  a  nice,  straight,  clean-looking,  light-complexioned  lad.' 

"At  one  time  an  unfinished  wing  of  the  great  barracks  was 
ordered  to  be  made  ready  in  a  week  for  500  wounded  men.  The 
workmen  struck,  and  the  whole  machinery  of  the  British  army 
seemed  to  stop  in  consternation.  With  an  interpreter  she  went 
forth  into  the  streets  of  Scutari,  secured  a  force  of  native  work- 
men which  she  paid  herself  and  accomplished  the  work  in  time. 
'It  is  a  joke  here,'  she  writes,  'to  offer  a  prize  for'  the  discovery 
of  anyone  willing  to  take  responsibility.'  There  was  much  delay 
and  pow-wowing  at  the  War  Office  at  home  about  her  reimburse- 
ment for  this  extraordinary  expenditure.  It  was  felt  to  be  inex- 
cusably irregular,  but  no  one  was  prepared  to  state  what  other 
course  should  have  been  pursued." 

Administrative  problems,  like  statistics,  become  of  vital 
and  living  interest,  capable  of  arousing  deep  enthusaism 
when  they  are  animated  by  a  love  of  human  kind  and  a 
love  of  succoring. 
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